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[November, 1884. 



DECORATIVE ART IN LONDON. 

By Henry B. Wheatley. 

/^HE Health Exhibition continues to be the 
^—^ great attraction in London, and during the 
summer excursion trains from all parts of the 
country have brought crowds to see the wonders 
of the place. Managers of other places of amuse- 
ment are crying out that with such a powerful 
point of attraction close at hand they cannot fill 
their houses. Time, however, will bring about a 
change as the days grow colder, visitors will get 
tired of out-door amusements and soon the doors 
will be closed. Even now preparations for next 
year's exhibition, which is to be devoted to inven- 
tions and music, are being vigorously carried on. 
There is no doubt that sanitary matters have been 
very specially brought under public notice by the 
exhibition, and the lec- 
tures during the autumn 
have, in many instances, 
taken subjects cognate to 
health as their texts. The 
sanitary and unsanitary 
houses which were not 
finished until sometime 
after the opening of the 
exhibition, teach in a very 
palpable manner what to 
avoid in the one case, and 
what to follow in the 
other. Unfortunately too 
many of the houses we in- 
habit are like the unsani- 
tary one, and the expense 
of carrying out the special 
points of the sanitary house 
would, in many cases, be 
too great for ordinary per- 
sons. 

The electric lighting of 
the exhibition is in every 
way satisfactory, and it 
presents nightly a grand 
specimen of the most ex- 
tensive installation ever 

witnessed in England. 

There are a large num- 
ber of rooms fitted up by 

some of the chief uphol- 
sterers, and many of these 

are lighted in the most 

charming manner by means 

of incandescent lamps fitted 

in the ceilings. A great 

attraction is the little house 

fitted up with Mr. Taylor 

Smith's appliances, and 

considerable surprise is 

evinced by the visitors 

when they see the attend- 
ant lift a branch off the 

wall and obtain a light 

from it in quite another 

place, as the popular idea 

of an electric lamp seems 

to be that it must be fixed. 

One contrivance by which 

the light from a standard 

is thrown straight on the 

bed would be a great boon 

to those misguided people 

who read when they ought 

to sleep. 

We find that high 

teaching is to be obtained 

out of a great number of 

very commonplace things, 

and the preachers are cer- 
tainly abroad. Thus we 

are told of the hygienic 

value of color and the 

danger to us of neglecting 

our natural yearning for 

it. I suspect that the dull 

color party will soon be 

completely worsted by 

those who advocate great- 
er brilliancy. The sanitar- 
ians have had things pretty 
much their own way, but 

in a somewhat feeble manner. The would-be wits 
have tried to stand up against the movement and 
have proclaimed that they don't want to be 
bothered and prefer the old paths. 

Among the various conferences held in connec- 
tion with the Health Exhibition, was one on 
water supply, arranged by the Society of Arts. 
Many valuable papers were read, and this most 
important difficulty of modern times was very 
fully discussed. The need of an additional source 
of supply for our ever increasing city will soon be 



urgent. Some say the chalk is inexhaustible, and 
urge us to rest upon that, while others hold that 
far from being an inexhaustible source there is very 
grave reason for believing that it might readily be 
exhausted. An interesting experiment has been 
made at Hertford, where Messrs. Legrand and 
Sutcliff have sunk one of their Abyssinian tube 
wells for the purpose of supplying the town. The 
outlay is very small, and if a sufficient supply is 
obtained from the chalk, water rates may be ex- 
pected to be low in the town of Hertford. 

Another important building contemplated is a 
cathedral for Liverpool, but at present nothing 
has been decided respecting it. The well-known 
wax-work establishment of Madame Tussaud has 
been removed from its old home in Baker Street 
to a new building in the Marylebone Road, with a 
frontage of nearly four hundred feet and an 
average depth of sixty feet. Here has been placed 
the marble staircase from Baron Grant's palace at 




church. In the proper designing of a room the 
proportion and ornamentation of the doors must 
hold a very important place, and Mr. P. A. 
Fawkes, of Chelmsford, has done a useful work in 
issuing a series of illustrations of doors and their 
respective parts, to which he gives the title of 
"architects' doors and their ornament." 

Some months ago I referred to three beautiful 
tapestries illustrating Petrarch's Triumphs, which 
are now at the South Kensington Museum. A 
question was asked in the House of Commons 
whether the tapestry of the Triumph of Time at 
Hampton Court could not be restored and take its 
place by the side of the other three Triumphs. 
Although the same question was asked many 
months ago, it seems that the Lord Chamberlain 
is still considering the matter. 

We have heard so much lately of excessive 
prices paid at sales of works of art that it is 
somewhat of a surprise to find a collection such as 
that at Leigh Court (for 
which £130,000 had been 
offered and refused) sell- 
ing for no more than 
£45,000. Among the pic- 
tures bought for the Na- 
tional Gallery, is one by 
Gaspar Poussin, Hogarth's 
" Lavinia Fenton," for £840, 
and Stothard's " Canter- 
bury Pilgrims," for £441. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds' "Sim- 
plicity," a portrait of The- 
ophia Gwatkin was sold by 
private contract for £3,760. 
The Blenheim pictures 
of the Duke of Marlborough 
have been the subject of 
much correspondence in 
the newspapers. The prices 
asked were thought to be 
too large, but in the end 
the National Gallery ob- 
tained some pictures of the 
first importance. 

Mr. William Morris gave 
lately one of his racy lec- 
tures at the Health Exhi- 
bition. He commenced by 
saying that he often found 
poets and others using the 
words warp and weft in a 
way that showed clearly 
they did not understand 
them. He explained warp 
as a set of strained threads 
on which the work is 
founded, the weft as the 
thread which is wafted in 
and out across the warp 
and woof or web as the 
product of the two. He 
then gave a masterly re- 
view of the art of weaving, 
and said that from the es- 
tablishments of the Gobe- 
lins, which he called the 
hatching nest of stupidity, 
tapestry no longer could 
be considered as a fine 
art. 

Some ingenious machi- 
nery has been invented by 
Madame Delong, of Paris, 
by which it is possible to 
cut metal in the same way 
as wood is cut by a fret 
saw. A company called 
the Metal Fret Cutting 
Company are working the 
patent in England, and 
considerable hopes are en- 
tertained of very successful 
work being obtained from 
this machine. 

When I come to write 
my next letter the dull 
season will have ended and 
I shall hope to have more 
novelties to record. 



MANTEL DESIGNED AND MANUFACTURED BY A. S. NICHOLS & SON. 

Kensington, for which he gave £20,000. The ques- 
tion of decorating St. Paul's Cathedral is continu- 
ally cropping up, and the need of color in the in- 
terior must be perceptible to all, but I am by no 
means certain that the newly-designed mosaics for 
the dome will be more satisfactory than the much- 
condemned but highly effective designs of Sir 
James Thornhill. The first thing to be done, it 
seems to me, is to put proper stained glass into 
all the windows and to clean away the Munich 
glass from those windows that now disfigure the 



MANTEL DESIGN. 

/J^HE mantel shown upon this page may be 
^— ' constructed of mahogany or oak, to suit 
the taste or the prevailing decoration of the room. 
The panels in the upper part are of stamped lea- 
ther, in the original, and may be of Lincrusta- 
Walton. The tiling about the grate may be ware 
or metal. 



Iron clocks, having gilt hands and burnished 
steel figures, are made, and are very much used 
in fashionable homes. 



